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THE CONANT REPORT—EXCLUSIVE STATEMENT FROM THE AUTHOR 


The major points of emphasis in the forthcoming report, "The American High School 
Today," are these: (1) Dr. Conant did find what he set out to find, at least some 
comprehensive high schools that seemed satisfactory to him; and (2) therefore, he 
sees no reason why all comprehensive high schools of sufficient size cannot be made 
equally satisfactory. 





These points were made by Dr. Conant in an exclusive statement from the West 
Coast to EDUCATION U.S.A. The educator said further that "it is completely absurd" 
to draw any generalizations about the nation-wide ratio of good and bad schools as 
a result of his stating that he found 8 out of 22 schools that seemed to him satis- 
factory. (This is in contrast to press comments in some papers that he had found 
only 8 out of 55 schools which "satisfactorily" met his criterion for a good compre- 
hensive high school.) 





Dr. Conant said: "I visited 55 but obtained academic inventories from only 22." 
The choice of schools visited was "in no sense a scientific, random sampling of high 
schools in the United States," according to the educator. "The small high school 
was not included and 17,000 of a total of 21,000 schools are small high schools. The 
Suburban and large city high schools were not included either and most of these are 
among the 4,000 schools of ‘sufficient size." 





Dr. Conant pointed out that any number of ratios can be derived from the table in 
his report summarizing these 22 schools. If one wanted to paint a very rosy picture, 
he could say that in 18 of the 22 schools, a majority of the academically talented 
boys studied a combination of at least 7 years of math and science. A ratio involv- 
ing foreign languages would paint a very poor picture. 





Every high school principal and every superintendent in the nation will soon re- 
ceive a complimentary copy of the published report. Dr. Conant requested that the 
report, itself, be read to correct misleading statements which have already appeared 
prior to the release date of January 28. (The release date coincides with presenta- 
tion of the report by Dr. Conant to the National School Boards Association convention 
in San Francisco, January 25-28.) 





Dr. Conant concluded his statement with this: "Because of the impossibility of 
generalizing about the great diversity of schools and communities in the United States, 
the only way to examine high school education is to get the facts school by school, 
throughout the land. Then, finally, improvements can be made only on the same basis 
--school by school.” 





SPECIAL EDITION OF EDUCATION U.S.A. 


EDUCATION U.S.A. next week will include highlights of the Conant 
report, "The American High School Today," from the National School 
Boards Association convention in San Francisco. 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER COMMENTS ON AMERICAN EDUCATION 


In his State of the Union Message to the new Congress, President Eisenhower spoke 
of the need for national goals "that would not only spur us on to our finest efforts 
but would meet the stern test of practicality." Five days later, speaking to the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington and answering a question from his audience, the Presi- 
dent explained how these goals would be applied to education. Following is the verba- 
tim text of the exchange: ; 





Q- Sir, in your State of the Union Message you said that "we must have teachers of 
competence. To obtain and hold them we need standards." What do you have in mind, 
sir, by this - national minimum standards of pay, national standards for high school 
graduates, or what? 





A. It is broader than just merely the pay of teachers. And I am right now busily en- 
gaged in the business of getting together the kind of committee that I think will give 
us the widest representation from the whole spectrum of the American population, every 
walk of life, every party, every kind of philosophy that we can. And if we can put to- 
gether this kind of committee - and I preferably would like to see it financed pri- 
vately so that there could be no dictatorial methods used = then we could begin to set 
up goals that would finally become standards. 





Now let me give you just one or two examples. I happen to know of one district near 
Chicago where a very dedicated group of citizens went to work to make certain that 
their teachers were properly paid. The minimum salary of a qualified high school 
teacher in that school became $10,000. And pretty soon it was picked up by the whole 
district and the quality of teaching, the morale of the teacher and of the student and 
everybody else went up high, very high. 





Now we have teachers for a purpose. They are one of the most and probably in many 
ways, the most important group that we know in this whole country. But they are for a 
purpose, not an end in themselves. They are to take our children, to give them the 
proper kinds of standards, the moral, intellectual and even physical standards we be- 
lieve they should attain. So when we want to set a standard for this business of edu- 
cation, we have got to think of the problem, our needs, whether we should have com- 
pletely classical or whether we should center on science alone. We must get a stand- 
ard that brings us a well-rounded student at the producing end, what you might call 
the end product, by the time he gets through high school. 





This means facilities, adequate recreational and athletic types of material, fine 
teachers, and, I could add, dedicated parents that cooperate with the teachers. This 
is the kind of thing I am talking about, and I believe it can be done, and I believe 
it will inspire us all to a better performance. 





-—— DID HE MEAN ONE OF THESE? 


President Eisenhower did not specify which school district “near Chicago" 
he referred to. Queries of his press secretary also failed to pinpoint the 
district under discussion. The Winnetka (I11.) Elementary School District 
made headlines last year when it approved the recommendation of a citizens’ 
group for a salary schedule designed to hit the $10,000 level for six-year 
teachers with an MA. Here are other school districts, as listed by NEA’s 
Research Division, which have upgraded teachers’ maximum salaries to around 
$10,000, either currently or as a scheduled goal: Evanston Township (I11.) 
elementary and high school; Northfield (I11.) Township High School; Garden 
City, Great Neck, Hempstead, Peekskill, Pleasantville, and Scarsdale (N.Y.); 
and Taft (Calif.) Union High School. 




















SALUTE TO HAYFORK 


For an example of top-flight teamwork between government agencies with money, the 
story of how Hayfork, California, got its high school is hard to beat. 





High school students in Hayfork, deep in California's Trinity Alps, used to ride 
a bus 64 miles the round trip to school at Weaverville. In Winter, over slippery or 
washed-out mountain roads, the trip one way sometimes took from three to six hours. 
Hayfork citizens decided to do something about their lack of a high school. 





The only buildings in the town suitable for a school were county fair buildings. 
These were built with funds from California's pari-mutuel horse-race betting take. 
Except during county fair days, they were seldom used. But how to get them for 
school use and pay the cost? 





The school district leased the buildings for four years at an annual rental of 
$5000 a year. The county supervisors advanced $20,000 to ready the buildings for 
school use. Voters approved a 25 cents per $100 increase in the school tax rate. 

The County Board of Education put up $59,000 of U. S. Forest Reserve school funds to- 
ward the first year's operating expenses. The following year $35,000 of additional 
pari-mutuel money was provided for physical improvements, such as insulation and 
classroom lighting. Two more classrooms were added and a portable hard maple floor 
was laid in the gym. The problem of storing school equipment when the fair was being 
held was solved by the erection of surplus government prefabricated huts. 





The mountain folks like what they've done. They'd have to travel 200 miles to lay 
@ wager on a horse and they're not the betting kind, anyway. But they can't help but 
feel a special kinship for that particular kind of human species which has done so 
much to help provide a pretty fair country high school. 





OPERATION FITNESS, U.S.A. 


Keeping the whole family "in the pink" is the aim of a country-wide crusade launched 
yesterday by a national group of educators, with the blessing of two Eisenhower- 
appointed agencies on youth fitness. 





"Operation Fitness, U.S.A.," mobilized under the auspices of the American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (AAHPER), will pool the resources 
of business, industry, and education. The campaign has been endorsed officially by 
the President's Council on Youth Fitness, headed by Secretary of the Interior Fred A. 
Seaton, and the 126=member President's Citizens Advisory Committee on Fitness of Amer- 
ican Youth. Chairman of the board of trustees is Homer C. Wadsworth, executive direc- 
tor of the Kansas City (Kansas) Association of Trusts and Foundations and chairman 
of the citizens advisory committee. Director of the project is Dr. Louis A. Means, 
on leave of absence from the California State Department of Education. 





AAHPER tests, developed last year under the direction of Paul A. Hunsicker, direc- 
tor of physical education, University of Michigan, will be administered state by state. 
Seven states have already announced intention to administer the Youth Fitness Test bate 
tery to their school children. The tests, described in detail in a newly-published 
AAHPER Youth Fitness Test Manual, establishes the first national standards for testing 
children in grades 5-12 in a variety of physical feats. 





Other major projects to be carried on under the program will touch older members of 
the family and community in the form of demonstrations, sportsoramas, fairs, etc., as 
well as local courses in tennis, golf, bowling, and archery. An initial effort to draw 
adults into the program will take place, according to Dr. Means, at a "Community School 
Clinic," a national meeting to be held in Flint, Michigan, March 10-12. The clinic, 
sponsored by AAHPER and The Mott Foundation, will investigate ways communities can 
provide better physical fitness facilities. 











Appropriations proposed Monday for education programs of the federal 
government, as recommended by President Eisenhower, total $754.2 mil- 

lion, nearly 1 percent of the budget. This is $89 million more than 

was requested for fiscal 1959 (the current year) and $95 million more r 
than has been appropriated thus far for fiscal year 1959. 





DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT - Largest single increase will go to carry out 
programs authorized by the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Currently this program has a $40 million appropriation. Requested in 
the 1960 budget is $150 million. The increase over fiscal 1959 spending is not so 
great as it appears, since there will be a request for a supplemental appropriation 
of $75.3 million to be added to NDEA's current $40 million appropriation. 











U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION - The 1960 budget requests $12.8 million for salaries and 
expenses. Currently, the Office of Education is operating with $8.8 million and will 
request a supplemental appropriation of $550,000 to administer the program. 


MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN - To carry out the provisions of the Fogarty-McGovern Act, 
there is a request of $1 million. Of this amount, $686,000 will be used for grants 
to higher institutions to train professional personnel. 


NEW PROGRAMS - The budget makes no mention of any proposals in the field of school cone 
struction or scholarships. In briefings for the press, Budget Director Maurice Stans 
and Secretary Flemming indicated that programs for school construction and college con= 
struction were still under consideration, but Stans further indicated that the proposals 
being considered would be of a type that would not be reflected in the 1960 budget. In 
short, there will be no grants for school construction in the 1960 budget. 


American education's five major problems and proposed solutions for them make up 
the subject matter of an article by Fred M. Hechinger in next Sunday's New York Times @ 
Magazine. Mr. Hechinger is regarded as one of the country's leading writers on educa- 
tion. A pre-view of the Times article by EDUCATION U.S.A. shows that he has listed 
the following as problems of greatest concern: (1) How can American standards of ed- 
ucation be raised, especially for the gifted child; (2) How can we get better teachers?; 
(3) Should we emphasize science as against the liberal arts?; (4) Who should go to col- 
lege?3 (5) How do we pay for all this? 








» It ain't necessarily so - that longer school hours and more homework mean more 
learning, according to Eric Groezinger of the New Jersey State Department of Educa- 
tion. "What we should be seeking," Mr. Groezinger declares in an article appearing 
this month in the New Jersey Education Association Review, "are ways to prune out the 
deadwood in the curriculum and to vitalize the experience provided for pupils." 








EDUCATORS IN THE HEADLINES - Appointed: Vice Admiral Oswald S. Colclough (Ret.) 
as acting president of George Washington University following resignation of Dr. 
Cloyd Heck Marvin. Elected: Superintendents of Schools Forrest E. Connor of St. 
Paul; Evart W. Ardis of Ypsilanti, Mich.; and John S. Cartwright of Allentown, Pa.; 
as president-elect, vice president, and executive committee member, respectively, of 
the American Association of School Administrators. 
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